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Two great American neighbors mae etelay ap. 


NEIGHBOR to NEIGHBOR 


WHEN news of the Midwest floods reached far- 
distant countries, Junior Red Cross members in 
those lands decided to do something immediately 
for their American friends. 

Pictured above are some of the first dolls and 
toys to arrive, such as a furry bear from England, 
a clown doll from Canada, a letter opener from 
Norway, game books from Japan. in all, ten 
countries sent gifts: Australia, Belgium, Canada, 
Great Britain, Greece, Italy, Japan, Norway, 
Sweden, and Venezuela. 

Turn to pages 18-19 for pictures of some of 
the school children who were made happy by 
these gifts of friendship from boys and girls in 
other lands. Toys were distributed in 18 cities 
through 14 chapters in the flood areas of Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Oklahoma, and Illinois. 
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February Wl 


Are you a good neighbor? 


JUNIOR RED CROSS members have many special ways 
of showing neighborliness. If your JRC council would like 
ideas for neighborly things you can do, you will find many 
hints in this month’s NEws, especially on page 26. : 


Our Cover 


WHEN WE THINK of February, we are reminded of the 
birthdays of two famous Americans. Both Lincoln and 
Washington were known as good neighbors. You remember 
Lincoln lived by the principle: “With malice toward none; 
with charity for all.” And Washington prayed after his 
inauguration ‘‘to entertain a brotherly affection and love 
for one another.”” Good rules for living for modern Amer- 
icans, too! 


Neighbors in Arizona 


JRC BOYS AND GIRLS in Tucson, Ariz., find many ways 
of bringing joy to the patients in the neighboring veterans 
hospital. Ochoa and Roosevelt Schools grow miniature 
gardens, make posters and tray favors, and 132 of the pupils 
in the first three grades in Ochoa School put on a little 
operetta which pleased the patients greatly. Then a group 
of 14 girls in the Roskruge Junior High School presented 
an afghan they had made for the hospital. The program 
that went with the presentation was broadcast over the 
hospital network. 


Winter Gardens 


BOYS and girls in the Geneva School, 
Geneva, N. Y., find one of the best 
ways to bring cheer to shut-ins during 
the long winter months’ is to make 
dish gardens or “‘terrariums.” They 
use empty coffee jars which they first 
Pier - Se fill with about a half-inch layer of 
School. : pebbles. They cover the pebbles with 
several inches of good soil, then dig plants from the woods 
for planting in their jars—ferns, mosses, partridge berries. 
They water them well and cover the jar mouth with cello- 
phane, punched with 3 small air holes. 





Boy Scouts Anniversary 


CONGRATULATIONS to the Boy Scouts of America on 
their 42d anniversary, February 6 through 12, 1952. 


—Lots S. JOHNSON, editor. 
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BY B. B. DICK FREEMAN 





Story by POLLY SIMMS 


YUCCA 
BLOSSOM 


You'll be surprised when you learn 
the meaning of Janet’s nickname 


given her by her new Indian friends... 


AYS OF THE MORNING SUN crept along the wall inside of the 
R adobe bedroom behind the Indian trading post and came to rest on 
Janet’s face. 

Janet opened her eyes sleepily. ‘“‘Oh!”’ she cried, remembering where 
she was. “I hope Susie Blue Dress and Boy One Donkey don’t find 
out that I overslept.”’ 

She hopped out of bed and into her clothes. Rushing into the kitchen, 
she washed her hands in the tin washbasin. 

Uncle John and Aunt Minnie and Daddy and Mother were half 
through breakfast. Uncle John had a mischievous twinkle in his blue 
eyes. ‘‘The Navajo Indians call me Hosteen No Hair,” he laughed, 
rubbing his shiny head. ‘‘You never know what nickname an Indian 
will give you.” 

“T am called Smiling Lady,” smiled Aunt Minnie. 

Janet stared soberly at Uncle John. He had already told her about 
the Navajo Indian’s habit of giving everyone a nickname. He had told 
her about Susie Blue Dress and Boy One Donkey. Had Uncle John 
guessed that she was afraid that the Indians would give her a horrid 
nickname? 

Janet turned to look in the mirror as she brushed her blond hair. 
She wished that her hair were as black as an Indian’s. It would be 
awful to be called Cotton Top, but worse to be nicknamed Cranky Face. 

“T won’t let the Indians know about my quick temper if I can help 
it,” she thought. 

At that minute Uncle John took a look into the trading post. Motion- 
ing for Janet to follow him, he said, ‘‘We have early customers. Boy 
One Donkey and Susie Blue Dress are here. Will you wait on them 
while I finish breakfast?”’ 

Two Indian children, about the size of Janet, stood in front of the 
candy counter, staring at the box of assorted candies. 

“‘What do you want?” asked Janet, trying to sound brave, although 


her heart was poundirg like a little motor. 
Oh, why had Uncle John asked her to do it? 
She didn’t know how to sell things in a store. 

The Indian children did not answer. The 
boy kept his hands in his Levi pockets. His 
red head-band was slipping, letting his long 
hair fall out of place. 

The girl was dressed all in blue, from her 
royal-blue velvet jacket to her long, full 
skirt. There were blue beads around her 
neck and worked into her moccasins. 

“Oh, dear!’ thought Janet, ‘“‘I wonder if 
they understand English.” 

She knew that some of the Navajo Indian 
children had no place to go to school. But 
hadn’t Aunt Minnie said that Boy One 
Donkey and Susie Blue Dress went to school 
part of each year? 

Finally the boy put a penny on the count- 
er and pointed to a red-and-white candy 
cane. His sister bought a blue Easter egg. 
Then they raced outside to eat their candy. 

“You had better eat your breakfast now. 
You will be wanting to play with those 
children before the morning is gone,” said 









Finally the Indian boy 
put a penny on the 
counter and pointed to 
a candy cane. 


Illustrations by Ann Eshner 


Uncle John, coming into the store just then. 

But Janet didn’t agree with Uncle John. 
As ‘soon as the breakfast dishes were put 
away, she got her pencil and paper to write 
to her best friend back home in Michigan. 


Dear Lucy: Last night we arrived at 
the trading post that Uncle John and 
Aunt Minnie run. 


But she could write no more. How could 
she say, “‘J wish I were back home,”’ 
when the doctors had sent her and her 
parents to the Arizona desert so that Daddy 
would get well again? 

Janet put the writing things away. She 
went outside to hunt pretty rocks. They 
would make a nice present to take back to 
Lucy some day. 

‘‘Would you like to ride my donkey?” 
someone asked. It was the Indian boy 
leading a little donkey. His sister was riding 
the donkey. Why, the boy could talk per- 
fect English. 

“Oh no! I might fall off,’ Janet was 
about to say. Then she remembered about 











Janet pulled and 
pulled on the reins, 
but Little Gray 
Donkey wouldn't 
budge. 


the nickname. ‘‘Well—I—I will try,”’ she 
really did say. 

Boy One Donkey helped her up behind 
his sister. Then he led the donkey back 
and forth by the trading post. It was fun, 
and soon Janet was riding alone. 

“‘T can ride Gray Donkey!”’ she told every- 
one that evening at suppertime. And she 
didn’t oversleep the next morning. 

“Don’t ride Gray Donkey very far away,” 
said Boy One Donkey that morning. But 
Janet forgot when she saw the little trail 
and turned Gray Donkey into it. Gray 
Donkey broke into a trot. 

“Stop! stop!’ cried Janet, pulling on the 
reins. Gray Donkey trotted right along 
over a bank and down into a gully to a 
water hole. He pulled the reins right out 
of Janet’s hands as he took a long drink. 

“Come home!” cried Janet, sliding to the 
ground to get the reins. 

She pulled and pulled on the reins, but 
Little Gray Donkey wouldn’t budge. Janet 
could feel the anger coming up all over her. 
In a minute she would be stamping her feet 
and crying right out loud. 

**There you are,’”’ someone shouted. The 
Indian children ran down the bank. Janet 
remembered to smile just in time. 
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*‘Gray Donkey minds only me. He is one- 
boy donkey,” explained Boy One Donkey. 

“Oh!” said Janet, ‘‘that is why you said 
‘Don’t ride him far.’ I will remember next 
time.”’ 

Janet wasn’t very cheerful as she entered 
the kitchen behind the trading post a half- 
hour later. She wondered what Mother and 
Aunt Minnie had to smile about. 

*‘Look on the sewing machine,” said Aunt 
Minnie and Mother at once. 

Janet held up a little black-velvet jacket. 
Then she found a long, red, gathered skirt. 
*‘An Indian dress!’ she cried happily as 
she put it on. ‘‘Now I can dress like an 
Indian girl.” 

Just then Daddy came in to get a drink 
of water. He had been selling gas all morn- 
ing to tourists. 

“How would you like to live in an Indian 
hogan too?”’ he asked when he saw Janet 
wearing the new dress. 

“*Tomorrow our Indian neighbors are com- 
ing to build us a real hogan,” he said. ‘It 
would be too crowded for us to live with 
you and Uncle John,” Daddy told Aunt 
Minnie. 

“Oh, boy!” cried Janet. 
tell my new Indian friends.” 


“Wait until I 


“They know already,” said Daddy. 
“Their father is planning our new hogan.” 

“We had better start cooking right 
away,” said Aunt Minnie. ‘The Indians 
always have a feast when the hogan is 
finished. Of course the Indian women will 
help do the cooking.”’ 


Next morning, by the time the sun peeked 
over the big red mountain, the neighbors 
began arriving. Tall Boy was driving a 
team of horses hitched to a wagonload of 
pinion-pine logs. The others rode up on 
donkeys and horses. 

Then some of the Indian men trimmed 
and knotched the logs while others fitted 
them together to form a circular wall. Janet 
hadn’t known that a house could be put up 
so quickly. The house would have a dome- 
shaped roof with a smoke-hole in the center. 

An Indian woman was mixing clay for 
filling the cracks between the logs. It was 
red like molding clay. 

“T want to help!’ cried Janet, grabbing 
a lump of clay. She ran through the door 
of the partly finished hogan. No one knew 
how it happened, but she bumped into Tall 
Boy, making him drop a big lump of soft 
wet clay all over her head. 

“Oh! Oh!” cried Janet, running outside. 
She could feel the anger coming again. ‘“‘I 
don’t care if I scream,’’ she thought, all 
ready to stamp her feet. 

But someone was touching her arm. Janet 
opened her one eye that wasn’t covered 
with red mud. It was Susie Blue Dress, 
trying to wipe off some of the clay. 

Everyone was laughing at the funny way 
Janet looked. Then suddenly Janet was 
laughing, too, till she could hardly stop. 
Why, these were their friends, who were 
building their new home. What did it 
matter what nickname they gave her! 

The Indian girl was tugging at her sleeve. 
“Come to our hogan.” 

In the hogan, Boy One Donkey filled a 
basin with water and stirred in some pound- 
ed roots, around and around. Janet was 
surprised to see it turn into sudsy shampoo. 


‘‘Let us wash your hair now,” the Indian 
girl said. 

When Janet’s hair was clean and dry, 
Boy One Donkey laughed out loud. “Her 
hair is creamy-white like a yucca blossom, 
and the suds were made with yucca roots.” 

Susie Blue Dress stared at her brother; 
then she laughed, too, a joyous sound. 
“That can be her nickname!” 

That night after everyone had eaten of 
the feast and gone home, Jaret got out her 
paper to write to her friend back home. 


Dear Lucy: 

Our new friends, the Navajo Indians, 
built us a real Indian hogan today... . 

Our house was dedicated with corn- 
meal and a poem. Mother had to 
make the first fire in a hole in the 
center of the hogan. 

Then we all had good things to eat. 
The Indian men sang songs and told 
stories about their people who lived a 
long time ago. Next week we will move 
in if our house is dry enough. 

Best of all is my nickname. Can you 
Suess what it is? It isa riddle. Some- 
times it 1s called soap plant or Spanish 
bayonet. Its blossoms are the color of 
my hair. The Indians make suds for 


washing clothes or shampoo for hair 
when they stir its pounded roots in 
water. I like the color of my hair now. 


Your friend, 
Yucca Blossom. 


Can you guess? 














From the minute he found the lost billfold, 
exciting things began happening to Billy... 


Billy was a rock collector, and per- 
haps that was the reason he had gotten 
into the habit of walking with his head 
down. But today he wasn’t thinking 
about any of this. 


All winter long he and Tom had planned 
on going to camp together. Then Billy’s 
little sister had to have her tonsils taken 
out and there hadn’t been enough money 
left for him to go. 

Now on his way to stay-at-home camp, 
he couldn’t help but think of Tom and the 
fun he must be having. 

Then he saw the old leather billfold. It 
was right at the toe of his shoe before he 
noticed it. 

Slowly he picked it up. When he pulled 
the zipper, green paper bills unfolded. 

“Gee whiz,” gasped Billy. ‘This is a 
lot of money.” 

Suddenly his heart was singing. Why 
this was enough money to go to camp and 
have some over. He tried to think what 
to do. 

Then he knew. Just because he had 
found the billfold did not mean that it was 
his. He must first try to find the owner. 
And the one to do that was a policeman. 

Billy had never been in the City Hall 
before. But he knew where it was. A man 
sitting at a desk suddenly removed his 
glasses and peered down at him. 

“Well, sonny, what can I do for you?” 
he asked in a deep voice. 


Billy laid the billfold on the desk. ‘TI 
just found this,’”’ he replied. 

The big clock on the wall went tick-tock, 
tick-tock. And the captain’s lips went 20, 
30, 40, 50, and a 5 make 55 and 10 make 
65. “Hmmm, quite a bit of money.” He 
pulled out some cards and papers. 

Then he said, ‘Good. Here’s an identi- 
fication card . . . Dr. John MacGregor, 
1055 West Palm Road. Well, I’ll bet this 
Dr. John MacGregor will be glad we have 
boys like you in this town.” 

He added, “‘Say, how would you like to 
go over with the sergeant and deliver this 
billfold? I think Dr. MacGregor will like 
meeting you.” 

Billy had never ridden in a police car be- 
fore. He wished the driver would put on 
the siren and go tearing down the street. 
But, of course, he didn’t. Billy’s heart was 
beating fast just the same. Suppose, sup- 
pose he did get to go to camp after all.... 


“LOOKS LIKE this is the place,’ said 
the sergeant, pulling up before a house on a 
quiet street. 

No sooner had they gotten into the yard 
than Billy let out a high whistle. ‘Gee 
whiz, did you ever see so many rocks?” 

“Say,”’ exclaimed the officer, “the guy 
living here must be rock crazy.” 

Billy was so busy looking that he hardly 
heard the door open. The officer and the 
man began talking. They motioned for 
Billy to come into the house. 

And now he let out another whistle. The 


house was full of rocks, too. Rocks in 
cases, rocks on the floor. Shiny rocks, dull 
rocks. 

“So it was you, laddie, who found my 
money for me,’’ said the slender, white- 
haired man. 

Billy nodded, but his eyes were still on 
the rocks. 

“It is a fine laddie who does such a 
thing,’’ the man continued. “Eh, officer?” 

“It sure is,” replied the policeman. 
“Sixty-five dollars is a lot of money to 
lose.”’ 

“It is my month’s living,” said the old 
man. “I dinna know what I’d have done 
without it.” 

Billy turned back to the man. He saw 
that his white shirt was mended. The 
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“So it was you, laddie, who found my 
money for me,” said the white-haired 
man. Billy nodded, but his eyes were 
still on the rocks. 


room was quite bare except for the rocks. 

‘‘And now,” said the old man, drawing 
out a bill, “such honesty deserves its re- 
ward.”’ He held the money out to Billy. 

It was $10. Enough to go to camp for a 
whole week. But Billy shook his head. 

‘No, sir,”’ he gulped. ‘I’m glad I found 
it and could help you.” 

“But, laddie, you have earned it.’”’ His 
blue eyes twinkled. ‘‘Isn’t there something 
you could do with $10?” 

Billy said, ‘““Well, I had wanted to go to 
camp. But, well—it doesn’t seem so im- 
portant now.” He turned to the big black 
rock in the corner. 

Dr. MacGregor chuckled. 
Rock Hound too, laddie?”’ 

Billy turned. ‘Rock Hound! Why yes, 


“Are you a 















sir, I collect rocks. But I didn’t know 
that was the name of people who did.” 

“That’s what it is, laddie.”” Now the 
old man’s thin face was glowing. “I’ve 
been a Rock Hound all my life. Collected 
rocks from the four corners of the earth. 
You see, in my younger days I was a 
geologist.” 

“A geologist,” echoed Billy. ‘‘They know 
all about rocks, don’t they?” 

Dr. MacGregor nodded. ‘And now,” he 
said, “if you and this good officer have time 
I would like to show 
you some of my rocks 
under the ultraviolet 
light. There’s noth- 
ing like it for sheer 
beauty.” 

The sergeant said, 
‘“‘Well, I’m afraid the 
chief may have work 
for me now.”’ 

But Billy said, 
“Oh, please, Dr. 
MacGregor. I’ve 
read about rocks 
with the inner glow, 
but I’ve never seen 
any.” 

“‘Then while I get 
the light you pull down the shades and I'll 
show you some of my finest specimens.” 


THE LAMP which Dr. MacGregor used 
looked something like a small reading light. 
He held it in his hands over the different 
rocks. When it was on they shone in colors 
so rich and glowing Billy had no words to 
describe them. 

““Oh,”’ he whispered, “I never saw any- 
thing like this before.”’ 

“It is a pretty sight, eh, laddie?”’ 

Billy said, ‘“‘Will all rocks shine like this? 
Even mine at home?” 

Dr. MacGregor pulled up a chair and sat 
down. “No, Billy. Not all rocks have the 
inner glow. Just those that have minerals 
in them. But no doubt many of yours do.” 

“Oh!” Billy was thinking hard. ‘Does 
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“Not all rocks have the inner glow,” 
Dr. MacGregor told Billy. 


it cost a lot of money to buy a light like 
yours, Dr. MacGregor?”’ 

“A filter like this is pretty expensive,”’ 
he replied. ‘‘Have you got a sun lamp at 
home, Billy? They do very well.” 

Billy shook his head. 

“Then I’ve got to think of something 
else,’ said the geologist. ‘‘You see, laddie, 
I feel I owe you a debt, and I’d like right 
well to pay it.” 

Billy was thinking, too. Suddenly he 
lifted his head. “Dr. MacGregor, I know 
a lot of other boys 
that collect rocks. 
Could we come and 
look at our rocks un- 
der your light?” 

“Why, bless you, 
laddie, you certainly 
may.” 

Dr. MacGregor’s 
voice trembled, he 
was so excited. ‘‘We 
can set a night for 
you and your friends 
to come. One night 
a week. We'll look 
at rocks and I’ll tell 
you about them.” 

“It'll be just like a 
club,” cried Billy. 

“A Rock Hound club,” laughed Dr. 
MacGregor. ‘‘And now,” he added, “I’m 
going to give you some of my rocks to take 
home for your very own.” 

When Billy got home he tried to tell his 
mother what had happened. But there was 
so much he finally said, “It’s a good thing 
I didn’t go to camp. If I had, Dr. Mac- 
Gregor might never have gotten back his 
money—I never would have met him—and 
then there would have never been a Rock 
Hound club. And I——’”’ 

His mother threw up her hands. ‘‘Please, 
Billy, sit down and tell me quietly what 
you’re talking about.” 

And Billy replied, ‘Wait until I’ve taken 
these rocks out of my pocket.”’ 


A In Puerto Rico the JRC council at Ruiz Belvis 
School, Santurce, plans a special program on 
the United Nations. 


A Council members at Lincoln School, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, inspect gift boxes filled by their 


schoolmates. 


PHILIP ELLISON-FOTOGRAFICS 


A Officers (at the table) conduct a monthly 
meeting of one of the JRC Interschool Coun- 
cils for Elementary Schools, Washington, D. C. 





< Fifth graders at Arbutus School, 
Baltimore, Md., compare the English 
translation with the original Japanese 
in the album they have just received 
from Furu-Kawa School, Aomori, 
Japan. 


< With help from William Kap- 
pauf, Barbara Rice takes pictures 
of Arbutus School to put in the 
return album she and her class- 
mates are making for Japan. 


< Barry Dickey and Madeline 
Thompson arrange photographs 
on pages of the album. 














Arbutus School, Baltimore, Md., makes 
an album for Japan... 


WE: THE FIFTH GRADE CHIL- 

DREN of Arbutus School, Baltimore, 
Md., had been anxiously awaiting the ar- 
rival of a correspondence album from the 
Furu-Kawa School, Aomori, Japan. At last 
it came, headed by the greeting, ‘“Dear 
friends in America!”’ 

Excitedly we studied the album’s con- 
tents, which told us many interesting things 
about the Aomori children. 

Right away we began planning our return 
album to them. We first tried to decide 
how our album could best show our friend- 
ship toward our Japanese friends, and next 
listed what our album should contain. 

Nine committees worked on the different 
parts of the album-—letter writing, photog- 
raphy, art, classroom activities, student 








A For the album's section on safety, Ruth Ann 
Green (right) sketches Robert Heckler (left) of the 
Safety Patrol, who shows how he directs traffic. 


government, Junior Red Cross and health 
programs, the industries of Maryland. 

A central committee assembled the ma- 
terial and made a layout for putting our 
album together. 

We hope our album will give the children 
of Aomori a better understanding of our 
ways of living. 

—BILLY SANDERS 

MADELINE THOMPSON 

BEVAN ELLIOTT 


Arbutus School 
Baltimore, Md. 


< “Almost ready to go!” 
Everybody works to- 
gether on the final 
stages of assembling the 
album for Japan. 
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Lincoln Park Zoo in Chicago, Ill., has a young 


monkey. Her name is Sorrowful. When Sorrowful 


was 5 months old, she fell from a perch in her cage 


and broke both legs and one arm. Sorrowful finally 
got out of the hospital and now is joyful, we hope. 


If Sorrowful could talk, she might say— 
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DRAWINGS BY 
JOEL LOWENDAHL 


Se ee meen oe Se nee eee 
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BARKING SANDS 








MAX WILLMAN KEITH 


it was an exciting day for Johnny when Lono showed him 


the mysterious beach that barked like a dog... 


Lono hurried along the wide street 
of the sleepy Hawaiian village and 
stopped at a big grove of coconut trees 
near the Inn. 

His friend Johnny, a visitor in Hawaii, 
waited for him under the tallest and 
greenest coconut tree in the grove. 


“Hello, Johnny!’’ Lono greeted. ‘‘Ready 
to see the Barking Sands?”’ 

“Hi, Lono!”’ replied Johnny. ‘Is there 
really a mysterious beach that barks like a 
dog when you step on it? Lono, I think 
you are joking with me!”’ 
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Lono laughed. ‘Just wait and see, 
Johnny.”’ Lono liked to show his beautiful 
Hawaii to visitors from the mainland. 

They walked through the coconut grove, 
passed the deserted sugar mill, and then 
climbed a hill that was not too big and not 
too small. From the top of the hill they 
could see the sandy beach below them. 

‘There it is, Johnny,”’ Lono proudly said, 
“the beach of the Barking Sands, and it will 
bark like a dog when you step on it.”’ 

“It looks just like the other Hawaiian 
beaches to me, Lono,”’ Johnny said as they 
ran down the hill to the edge of the Barking 
Sands. 


Lono’s brown eyes were bright with hap- 
piness. “Step out on the sand and see for 
yourself, Johnny,” he told him. 

“Oh-h-h-h, no!’ Johnny replied. ‘This 
is too mysterious for me; besides, I think 
you’re joking!”’ 

Lono laughed because he could see that 
Johnny was a little frightened of the Bark- 
ing Sands. 

‘All right, Johnny,” he said. “I'll go 
first. Now, listen and tell me what you 
hear.” 

Lono stepped out upon the beach, but 
the sand did not make a sound! 

“T don’t hear a thing, Lono,” Johnny 
said. 

Lono looked very surprised. ‘‘Maybe I 
didn’t jump hard enough,” he said. 

This time Lono took a big jump into the 
sand, but the sand did not make a 
sound! 

It was Johnny’s turn to laugh now. 
‘‘Lono, I knew you were only joking,” he 
said. ‘‘Come on, let’s go back to the 
village!’’ 

Lono was very disappointed. He stood 
thinking for a moment, then ran to catch 
Johnny. “I don’t know what’s wrong, 
Johnny,” he said. ‘“‘The sand has always 
barked before.” 

Johnny laughed again. “Oh, Lono, you 
know it was only a good joke on me,” he 
answered. ‘‘That was just old, wet sand!’’ 

‘‘Wet sand!’’ Lono shouted. ‘Oh-h-h-h, 
Johnny, now I remember! The sand won’t 
bark when it’s wet!’’ 

‘What do you mean?” asked Johnny. 


Illustrations by Lucia Patton 


“That part of the beach was wet from 
the tide,’ Lono explained. “If we jump 
where the sand is dry, then it will bark!’’ 

Lono’s dark eyes were bright again as he 
ran to a spot where the sand was dry. 

Johnny followed right behind him. “Is 
this another joke, Lono?”’ he asked. 

‘Just listen and tell me what you hear, 
Johnny,” replied Lono. Then he stepped 
out on the beach very lightly. 

Johnny’s blue eyes popped open wide. 
‘“‘Why, Lono!”’ he gasped. ‘“‘Each time you 
step on the sand, it barks like a puppy.” 

Lono laughed and was happy. “I'll take 
a step just as I do when I walk down the 
street,” he said. ‘“‘Now, what do you hear, 
Johnny?” 

“Why!” Johnny exclaimed, “. . 
like a full-grown dog!”’ 

“Come on, Johnny, jump on the sand 
and hear it bark!’’ Lono cried. 

Johnny took three short jumps and one 
big jump on the mysterious Barking Sands. 
The sand made an angry bark. 

“Oh-h-h-h, Johnny!’ Lono cried. 
Barking Sands is huAu with you!’ 

Johnny looked puzzled. ‘‘What is huhu, 
Lono?”’ he asked. 

“In our language, huhu means angry,” 
replied Lono. “But I think he’s only play- 
ing with us.” Both of the boys laughed, 
then tore across the sand in a footrace. 

When it was time to go home, Johnny 
shouted, “‘Good-by, Mr. Barking Sands!’ 

Johnny rested his hand on Lono’s shoul- 
der as they went over the hill that was not 
too big and not too small. 


. it barks 
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< Australian JRC mem- 

bers pack soft toys to 
ship to the boys and 

girls in the United States 

who lost their toys in the 
Midwest floods of last 

July. 


NEIGHBOR TO 


This story of international friendship is con- 
tinued from page 2. It tells how Junior Red 
Cross members in ten foreign lands sent gifts 
to American children whose toys were lost 
in last summer’s floods in the Midwest. 
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ABC PHOTOS BY RAY PALMER 






A cuddly teddy bear from Eng- 
land captures the heart of this 
little girl at Grant School, To- 
peka, Kans. > 
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Race horses from England, a Greek soldier doll, a 
carved wooden horse and cart from Norway are 
among toys that delight children at Switzer School 
and West Junior High School, Kansas City, Mo. Y¥ 


A Forgetting the sorrow of having lost their 
favorite toys in last summer's flood, children 
at Hazel Grove School, Wyandotte, Kans., 
select toys from gifts sent by JRC members in 
ten foreign countries. 


NEIGHBOR 


Children in Wycoff School near flood-battered Ottawa, Kans., welcome gifts 
from other lands, such as model car from Belgium, doll furniture from 
Sweden, and koala bear from Australia. 7 











The earliest writing was in the 
form of pictures or drawings. 


HE ALPHABET may seem easy to 

learn, if you are smart, but it was not 
easy to make! It took thousands of years 
to complete the one we use. The Egyptians 
are thought to have started it, the Phoeni- 
cians improved it and spread it, and the 
Greeks added vowels and gave it to the 
Romans, from whom we received it. 

There were several stages in the process, 
too. The earliest writing was in the form 
of pictures or drawings. If a person wanted 
to write about a horse, he drew a picture of 
a horse. Later the picture was made sim- 
pler, until a drawing with two or three 
marks stood for a horse. 

Finally, someone discovered that in all 
the talking people did they made only a 
few different sounds. By having a sign 
for each sound, the whole process of writing 
was made much simpler. 

We call these sounds our alphabet, a 
name which comes from the first two letters 
of the Greek signs, alpha and beta. When 
we speak of our ABC’s, we are using the 
same idea. 

It is not possible to trace back every 
letter to its original picture sign. However, 
we can be pretty sure about a few of them, 
and perhaps we might as well begin with 
the last one, Z. 
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ABC’s anp 


J. A. Rickard tells about the 


beginnings of our alphabet . . . 


That letter came from the picture sign of 
a duck, which was simplified until the 
Greeks wrote it in its present form. In 
their alphabet it was the sixth letter, not 
the last one. The Romans, who borrowed 
largely from the Greeks, thought they could 
do without it. They dropped it entirely, 
but later they found that they actually 





The Romans were much influ- 
enced by the Greeks in mak- 
ing up their alphabet. 


needed it. Since they had already made up 
the rest of their alphabet, they tacked on 
the Z at the end. It has been there ever 
since. 

There is some doubt as to the letter A. 
The Phoenicians handed it on to the Greeks, 
but there is some proof that it originally 
came from an Egyptian picture of an eagle, 
much simplified, of course. In somewhat 
the same way did the Phoenicians pass on 
the earlier Egyptian picture of a crane, also 
simplified, as our letter B. Or perhaps it 
came from a leg picture. 


HOW THEY GREW 


Our present F was once the picture of a 
snake, with head raised high and forked 
tongue sticking out ready to bite. Some 
writers believe that our letter K came from 
a drawing of an open hand, the two prongs 
of the letter having once been fingers. 
Others say that a flat bowl with a handle 
was the original of that letter. 

Likewise it is believed that the letter X 
was once the back of a chair. The Romans 
made it as we make our plus sign, but later 
they gave it the angling effect. And so 
gradually all the letters took shape. 





It was a long time before 
modern people could read 
the picture writing of the 
Egyptians. 


It was a long time before modern people 
could read the old picture signs and more 
simplified writing of the Egyptians. A 
young French officer named Boussard, in 
the army of Napoleon, found an old stone 
on the bank of the Nile that was covered 
with inscriptions. 


Drawings by Beth Krush 


Part of the stone was in Greek, part in 
everyday Egyptian, and part in older Egypt- 
ian symbols. Boussard’s superior officer 
took charge of it; then Napoleon himself 
heard of it and secured it. 

The English heard about it, and in a 
treaty with Napoleon they acquired it. It 
is now in the British Museum, where it is 
called the Rosetta Stone. 

For a long time no one could decipher 
the writing on the rock, but finally a French- 
man named Champollion, and another 
scholar named Young, did the trick. They 
learned that the stone contained the names 
of two well-known ancient Egyptian rulers 
in three languages, one of which they knew 
—the Greek. 

With this as a starter, they figured out 
the rest. Thus was the learning of the 
Egyptians opened to us. 


A young French officer in Na- 
poleon’s army found the now 
famous Rosetta Stone. v 
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RON is a mineral found in the earth. 

It is different from other minerals. It 
may be found wearing a variety of coats of 
different colors. 

Sometimes the coat is mousy gray. Then 
it is called cast iron. Other times it is 
silver bright and we call it steel. When iron 
wears black, it is known as wrought iron. 

Another one of iron’s coats—the prettiest 
of all—is one you seldom see. It is crimson 
red and is found in healthy red blood. 

The mousy gray coat is made by mixing 
ore that is dug from the earth with carbon 
and other ingredients and heating them in a 
blast furnace. When the ore has melted, 
the liquid iron is drained into molds and 
cast into useful tools. Your mother’s frying 
pan is probably made of cast iron. 

Wrought iron wears the black coat. It 
is made in a puddling furnace or in a fire- 





Frying pans are often made of cast iron. 


place open at the top. After being heated, 
wrought iron is hammered or rolled into 
various pieces of machinery. Many farm 








implements are made of wrought iron. It 
can also be fashioned into beautiful and 


artistic designs. The fence around the 


White House in Washington, D. C., is 
wrought iron. 
The strongest kind of iron is steel. Its 





The fence around the White House is wrought iron. 


coat of silver can be polished to a shining 
luster. Steel is made in a blast furnace or a 
forge and is hardened by heating to red 
hot and then cooling suddenly. Airplane 
and automobile parts, bicycle handle bars, 
and school bells are only a few of the many 
articles we use that are made of steel. 

Furnaces that forge iron and steel are al- 
most never allowed to grow cold. The 
giant ovens produce thousands of tons of 
valuable metal each year. 

But far more precious than any kind of 
forge iron is crimson red food iron. The 
next time you prick your finger, look for the - 
rich red color. It comes from tiny particles 
of iron, each one so small that thousands 
must join together before the color shows. 
Food iron is the most important iron of all. 
Without it, we could not live. 

Food iron sounds mysterious, but it is 
really very simple and easy to understand. 
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Next time you prick your finger, look for the rich 
red color. 


It is merely an element found in common, 
everyday foods we eat all the time. 

Generous amounts are found in dried 
apricots, eggs, raisins, and molasses. It is 
present also in oatmeal cookies, navy beans, 
green leafy vegetables, lean beef, and liver. 
You will want to eat plenty of these foods 
each day because they give your body the 
iron it needs to manufacture blood. 

Blood does many things to keep us alive 
and healthy. It carries food and water to 
all parts of the body. It distributes heat 
for energy and warmth. It helps the cells 
of the body to breathe by bringing them 
oxygen from the lungs. 

Through miles of blood vessels, the heart 
pumps this life-giving fluid rapidly round 
and round the body. As the blood goes 
merrily along its busy way, small particles 
drift off into other parts of the body to be 
used when we run fast, work hard, or play 
Then, new particles must be added to re- 
place the ones that are worn out or used up. 
Replacements are manufactured in the 


RED (lood- 


body’s blood factory from the foods we eat. 

Iron is the keystone builder of blood. 
When iron is missing, the factory breaks 
down. This causes anemia, which is a doc- 
tor’s word for lack of blood. A person with 
anemia looks pale and feels tired. To re- 
build health, doctors often give these pa- 
tients blood tray ions. 








A person with anemia looks pale, feels tired. 


So that hospital refrigerators will always 
have a supply on hand—ready when needed 
—many healthy grownups donate their 
blood through the American Red Cross 
National Blood Program. In healthy peo- 
ple, the body’s factory quickly replaces this 
donated blood. Good iron-rich foods help 
do the job faster. 

Thanks to iron with the red coat, we are 
healthier and happier. 
When your mother 
serves iron-rich foods, 
like apricots or molas- 
ses cookies, say, ‘“‘Sec- 
onds, please!’ Then you 
will be helping to build 
good red blood. Don’t 
you agree that iron’s bright red coat is the 
best coat after all? 





Story by 
KATHRYN LAIRD GILJE 


Illustrations by 


Karolyn Jones 
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Benny Beaver sat 
down and asked 
Kenneth quietly, 
“Did you OWN the 
fish?” 


Neighbors 


Kenneth Kingfisher flew through the 
forest. The afternoon sun made his 
bright feathers shine. Kenneth dived 
and swooped between the trees. He 


was happy, for he was going FISHING! 
24 


Story by ROY SCOTT CHILDERS 


Illustrations by 
Lloyd J. Dotterer 


On and on he flew, until he reached his 
favorite fishing spot. It was a small lake 
deep in the woods. Kenneth zoomed down 
to the water. The feathers on his head 
stood up straight, like a top knot. Some 
birds thought Kenneth looked funny, but 
they all agreed that he was a good fisherman. 

Suddenly Kenneth saw a fish swimming 


Wonder of Wonders! 


—MARGIE FRYMAN 
Edgewood School, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


GOD created the Heavens, 
And then he made the earth, 
All the joy, the laughter and mirth. 
He made all the flowers, 
The birds and the bees; 
And while he was at it, 
He made all the trees. 
He made all the fishes 
That live in the sea; 
But the wonder of wonders— 
God created me! 


‘near the surface of the lake. He pointed 
his long, stout bill straight toward it and 
dived! 

KENNETH MISSED! 

Shaking the water from his head, Kenneth 
flew to shore. He sat down, wondering how 
he had missed the fish. It had been so 
close! But if SOMEONE ELSE... . 

That was it! Someone else had caught 
the fish and Kenneth KNEW WHO IT 
WAS! 

He waited on the shore. Soon Benny 
Beaver swam to the edge of the lake and 
climbed out beside Kenneth Kingfisher. 

“You caught MY fish!’ Kenneth said 
angrily. 

Benny Beaver sat down and asked quiet- 
ly, “Did you own the fish?” 

“No,” admitted Kenneth, “but you 
should not be fishing in MY lake.”’ 

“(Do you own this lake?” asked Benny. 

“No,” admitted Kenneth, “but I fish 
here quite often.”’ 

“I often fish here, too,” said Benny 
Beaver. “I think we should be GOOD 
NEIGHBORS and SHARE the lake.” 

“Well, I don’t!’ shouted Kenneth King- 
fisher angrily. He started to fly away. 
Being so angry, he did not notice a tree 
limb hanging over the lake. Kenneth flew 


into the limb! 
into the water! 
Kenneth Kingfisher could fly, but HE 
COULD NOT SWIM! 
‘Help!’ he cried. “I am drowning!” 
Quickly, Benny Beaver swam out and 
caught Kenneth. He pulled him to the 
shore. After the sunshine dried Kenneth’s 
feathers, he felt much better. . 
“Thank you, Benny,” Kenneth said. 
“You are indeed a GOOD NEIGHBOR! 
Now I realize it is not FAIR for good 


It hurt so much, he fell 
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neighbors not to SHARE with each other.” 

“Then let us go fishing TOGETHER!” 
said Benny Beaver. 

‘‘And we will DIVIDE the fish we catch!’’ 
said Kenneth Kingfisher. 

So Benny and Kenneth, working together, 
caught sixteen fish that afternoon! 
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Hand in Hand 


CAROLYN WRIGHT 
Campus Laboratory School, 
San Diego State College, 
San Diego, Calif. 


THERE IS NO WAR where freedom lies, 

Where brotherhood and friendship together stand. 
There can be no war 

If we, together, brothers be, 


Bloodshed, sorrow, grief, and sadness 
Go hand and hand in war. 

If people in this world today 

Could believe those things evil 

There would be peace forevermore. 


Neighborliness 


“Neighborliness” was the subject chosen 
as a special class project in the 7th grade, 
Chestnut Street School, Springfield, Mass. 


Suellen Williams wrote down the ideas, 
which the class contributed, that we are 
presenting below. Miss Mildred Moore is 
the teacher-sponsor. 


WE PUPILS of Chestnut Street Junior 
High School think that our community is 
an excellent place to live in. Every day we 
have examples of friendliness, neighborli- 
ness, and a willingness to help the other 
fellow. 

For instance, in our neighborhood there 
is a man who broke his wheel chair. When 
the boys in the shop heard of this misfor- 
tune, they willingly repaired it for him 
under the supervision of their instructor. 
Now it is better than ever for, in repairing 
it, they made adjustments which improved 
the chair greatly. 

Then there is Dotty, who finds that a 
cheery smile or a happy greeting goes a long 
way to make this a better world to live in. 
In this wintry month of February there 
have been many opportunities for running 
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errands, helping old people across the street 
and over slippery walks. Dotty and other 
children have done these tasks willingly.and 
with no thought of pay. 

There is the neighbor who helped Carol 
out in an emergency, caring for her mother 
until the doctor arrived. Another neighbor 
rushed Bob to the hospital when he was in 
need of care. Even a garage man left his 
work to take Tony, who had broken his 
arm, to the hospital. This same garage 
man often solders and mends broken bikes 
for the children of the community free of 
charge. 

We find almost everyone is willing to lend 
a helping hand, to offer the use of his tele- 
phone, his car, or his home when the need 
arises. 

Perhaps one of the most generous persons 
is Robert’s.father, ‘“Mr. Fixit,” the handy 
man of the neighborhood. He installs fuses, 
helps to start motors, repairs furnaces, and 
is in constant demand. No pay will he 
accept—just a thank you is enough. These 
are all real instances about real people, in 
this city of ours, who know that kindness, 
generosity, and courtesy make any city 
what it is. 


Thoughts of a New American 


LILA SKORECKA 
Jackson School, 
New Orleans, La. 


f THINK, dear God, when | did see 

The Statue of Liberty through all the fearful 
Past dark night—I! knew that here 

There was the light to guide us right. 


I think that soon the Freedom Bell 

Its heartening news will tell 

Through all the darkest, saddest lands— 
“America still understands. 

Your hopes and dreams are in her hands, 
Soon ends the night!” 











A SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—JRC members 
at Union Street School have fun packing 
gift boxes for friends overseas. Girl at 
left is modeling a dress made at West 
Springfield High School as a gift for 
children in a state hospital. 


CONCORD, N. H.—Valentine favors for 
patients at the state hospital are packed 
for delivery by JRC members of Dewey 
School. > 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Sharing with 
others through Junior Red Cross are 
these boys and girls who are packing 
boxes for shipment overseas. Boy at 
left is filling in the name of his school 
on the acknowledgment form to be re- 
turned by the school receiving the box. » 


Please 


When you fill the new gift box, do 
not include a washcloth. It takes 
up too much room. If soap is in- 
cluded, put in only one small bar. 

Print the name of your school 
neatly on the box. Fill in the name 
and address of your school on ‘‘Gift 
Box Acknowledgment Envelope.’’ 


SHARING 


CONCORD MONITOR-PATRIOT 


4. WARREN SOUTHWICK 
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Illustrated by Jo Fisher Irwin 
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